To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown’d, 

And fprinkl’d large libations on the ground. Pope’s Odyjfey . 

Upon & fearning horfe 

There follow’d ftrait a man of royal port. Rowe. 

2. To be in rage; to be violently agitated. 

He foameth , and griaftieth with his teeth. Mar. ix. 18. 

Fo'amy, adj. [from foam.'] Covered with foam; frothy. 

More white than Neptune’s foamy face, 

When ftruggliiig rocks he would embrace. Sidney , b . ii. 

Behold how high the foamy billows ride! 

The winds and waves are on the jufter fide. Dryden. 

FOB. n.f. [fuppe, ftipjacke, German.] A fmall pocket. 

Who pick’d a ftb at holding forth, 

And where a watch for half the worth 

May be redeem’d. Hudibras, p. ii. cant. 3. 

When were the dice with more profufion thrown ? 

The well-fill’d fob, not empty’d now alone. Dryd. fuven . 
He put his hand into his fob , and prefented me in his name 
with a tobacco-ftopper. Addifon’s Spectator. 

There were two pockets which we could not enter; thefe 
he called his fobs: they were two large flits cut into the top of 
his middle cover, but fqueezed clofe by the preflure of his 
belly. Gulliver's \Travels . 

Orphans around his bed the lawyer fees, 

And takes the plaintiff’s and defendant’s fees ; 

His fellow pick-purfe, watching for a job. 

Fancies his fingers in the cully’s fob. Swift . 

To Fob. v. a. £ fuppen , German.] 

1. Tochfeat; to trick; to defraud. 

I think it is feurvy, and begin to find myfelf fobb’d in 
it. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

Shall there be a gallows (landing in England when thou art 
king, and refolution thus fobb’d as it is with the rufty curb of 
old father antick the law. Shakefpeare's Henry IV. p. i. 

He goes prefling forward, ’till he was fobbed again with 
another (lory. L’ Eft range. 

2. To Fob off. To fhift off ; to put afide with an artifice; to 
delude by a trick. 

You muft not think 

To fob off our difgraces with a tale. Shakefp. Coriolanus . 

For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat. 

To get their wives and children meat; 

But thefe will not be fobb’d off fo, 

They mufl have wealth and power too. Hudibras , p. i. 

By a Ravenna vintner once betray’d, 

So much for wine and water mix’d I paid; 

But when I thought the purchas’d liquor mine. 

The rafeal fobbed me off with only Wine. Addifon . 

Being a great lover of country-fports, I abfolutely deter¬ 
mined not to be a minifter of (late, nor to b z fobb’d off with a 
garter. Addifon s Freeholder, N°. 3. 

Fo'cal. adj. [frohi focus . ] Belonging to the focus. See 

Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convexity or conca¬ 
vity of th£ drum Colledts rays into a focal point, or fcatters 
them. Derham’s Pbyfico-Tbeology . 

Fo'cil. n.f[focile , French.] The greater or lefs.bone between 
the knee and ankle, or elbow and wrift. 

The fra&ure Was of both the foci Is of the left leg Wifem. 

Focillaction, n.f [ focillo , Lat.] Comfort; fupport. Did. 

FCCCUS. n.f [Latin] 

1. [Inopticks.] The focus of a glafs is the point of convergence 

or concourfe, where the rays meet and crofs the axis after their 
refradlion by the glafs. Harris. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to which they con¬ 
verge, maybe called their focus. Newton’s Opt. 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the axis within the figure, 

and diflant from the vertex by a fourth part of the parameter, 
or latus return. Harris. 

3. Focus of an Ellipfts. A point towards each end of the 

longer axis; from whence tv/o tight lines being drawn to any 
point' in the circumference, {hall be together equal to that 
longer axis. Harris . 

4. Focus of the Hyperbola. A point in the principal axis, 

within the oppofite hyperbola’s; from which if any two right 
lines are drawn, meeting in either of the oppofite hyperbolas, 
the difference will be equal to the principal axis. Did. 

FODDER. n.f [pySpe, pySeji, Saxon.] Dry food flored up 
for cattle againft Winter. 

Their cattle, ftarving for want of fodder, corrupted the 

Knolles’s Hi/lory of the Turks. 


air. 


Being not to be raifed without wintering, they will help to 
force men into improvement of land by a neceflity of 
fodder. Temple. 

Of grafs and f dder thou defraud’ft the dams, 

And of their mothers dugs the ftarving lambs. Dryd . Virgil. 

To Fo'dder. v. a. [from the noun.] To feed with dry food. 

Natural earth is taken the firft half fpit from juft under the 
turf of the beft pafture ground, in a place that has been well 
foddered on. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

From Winter keep, 

Well fodder’dm the flails, thy tender fheep. Dryd . Virgil. 


A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three barng, with as 
inany cowyards to fodder cattle in. Mortimer’s Husbandry 8 
Straw will do well enough to fodder with. Mortim. HuA 
Fo'dderer. n.f [from fodder.'] He who fodders cattle. 
FOE. n.f. [pah, Saxon; fae, Scottifh.J 

1. An enemy in war. 

Ere he had eftabliflhed his throne. 

He fought great battles with his favage fone, 

In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy §)ueen, b. ii. 

Never but one more was either like - ' 

To meet fo great a fok. Milton. 

2. Aperfecutor; an enemy in common life. 

God’s benifon go with you, and with thofe 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. Shakef 
Forc’d by thy worth, thy foe in death become ; 

Thy friend has lodg’d thee in a coftly tomb. Dryden s Fab; 
Thy defeats to know. 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend, and ev’ry foe. Pope. 

3. An opponent; an illwifher. 

He that confiders and enquires into the reafon of things, is 
counted a foe to received dodlrines. Watts’s Imp. of the Mind. 
Fo'eman. n.f [from fe and man.] Enemy in war; antago- 
nift. An obfolete word. 

Here haunts that fiend, and does his daily fpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your foeman fell. Fairy >uten : , b. i. 

What valia ntfoetnen, like to Autumn’s corn, 

Have we mow’d down in top of all their pride ? Sh. H. VI. 
FO'ETUS. n f f [Latin.] The child in the womb after it is 
perfedlly formed : but before, it is called embryo. Quincy. 

A foetus , in the mother’s womb, differs not much from the 
ftate of a vegetable. Locke. 

FOG. n. f [fog, Danifh, a ftorm ] A thick mift; a moift 
denfe vapour near the furface of the land or water. 

Infedl her beauty. 

You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the pow’rful fun, 

1 o fall and blaft her pride. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Lefler mifts and fogs than thofe which covered Greece with 
fo long darknefs, prefent great alterations in the fun and 
moon. Raleigh’s Hifory of the World. 

Fly, fly, prophaney^\r/ far hence fly away; 

Taint not the pure ftreams of the fpringing day 
With your dull influence : it is for you 
To fit and fcoule upon night’s heavy brow. Crafkaw: 

Fogs we frequently obferve after fun-fetting, even in 
our hatteft months. - Woodward’s Na ural Hifory. 

Fog. n.f [fogagium , low Latin. Gramen in forefa regis locatur 
pro fogagio. Leges for eft. Scoticce .] Aftergrafs ; grals which 
grows in Autumn after the hay is mown. 

Fo'ggily. adv. [horn foggy.] Miftily ; darkly; cloudily. 
Fo'gginess. n.f [from foggy.] The ftate of being dark or 
mifty ; cloudinefs; miftinefs. 

Fo'ggy. adj. [from fog.] 

1. Mifty; cloudy; dank; full of moift vapours. 

Alas ! while we are wrapt in foggy mift 
Of our felf-love, fo paflions do deceive. 

We think they hurt, when moft they do allift. Sidney , b. ii. 

And Phoebus flying fo, moft fhameful fight. 

His blufhing face in foggy cloud implys, 

And hides for fhame. Fairy Hpucen, b. i. cant . 6. 

Whence have they this mettle? 

Is not their climate foggy , raw and dull ? Shakef. Henry V. 
Let not air be too grofs, nor too penetrative; not fubjeft 
to any foggy noifomenefs, from fens or marfhes near adjoin¬ 
ing* Wotton s Architecture. 

About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no means 
foggy* retire your rareft plants. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

7. Cloudy in underftanding; dull. 

Foh. interjeCl. [from pah, Saxon, an enemy.] An interjection 
of abhorrence: as if one fhould at fight of any thing hated 
cry out a foe ! 

Not to affeCl many propofed matches 
Of her own clime, completion and degree. 

Whereto we fee in all things nature tends, 

Fob ! one may fmell in fuch a will moft rank, 

Foul difproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shakef Othello. 
FO'IBLE. n.f. [French.] A weak fide; a blind fide; a 
failing. 

He knew the foibles of human nature. FreindCsHift. cfPhyf 
The witty men fometimes have fenfe enough to know their 
own foible , and therefore they craftily fhun the attacks of 
argument. Watts’s Logick. 

To b OIL. v. a. [affoler , to wound, old French.] To put to 
the worft; to defeat, though without a complete victory. 
Amazement feiz’d 

The rebel thrones; but greater rage to fee 

Thus foil’d their mightieft. Milton's Paradife Loff b. vi. 

Leader of thofe armies bright, 

Which but th’ omnipotent none could have fiTd! Mjltcn. 

Yet thefe fubjeCl not: I to thee difclofe 
What inward thence I feel, not therefore/*;/’^.- 
W ho meet with various objeCls, from the fenfe 


Varioufly 
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Varioufly reprefenting; yet ftill free, 

Approve the beft, and follow what I approve. Milt. P. Lofl. 

Strange, that your fingers fhould the pencil foil , 

Without the help of colours or of oil! Waller* 

He had been^ foiled in the cure, and had left it to nature. 

Wifeman’s Surgery. 

In their conflicts with fin they have been fo often foiled , 
that they now defpair of ever getting the day. Calamy’s Serm. 
Virtue, difdain, defpair, 1 oft have try’d ; . 

And, foil’d, have with new arms my foe defy’d. Dryden. 

But I, the confort of the Thunderer, 

Have wag’d a loiig and unfuccefsful war; 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil’d. 

And by a mortal man at length am foil’d. Dryden s AEn. 

Foil, n.f [from the verb.] 

1. A defeat; a mifearriage; an advantage gained without a 
complete conqueft. 

We of thy cunning had no diffidence ; 

One fuddenJ ^/7 {hall never breed diftruft. Shakef. Hen. VI. 
Whofoever overthroweth his mate in fuch fort, as that either 
his back, or the one fhoulder, and contrary heel do touch the 
ground, {hall be accounted to give the fall: if he be endan¬ 
gered, and make a narrow efcape, it is called a foil. CareWi, 
So after many a foil the tempter proud, 

Renewing frefli anaults, amidft his pride; 

Fell whence he flood to fee his viCtor fall. Milton’s P. Lof. 

When age flhall level me to impotence. 

And fweating pleafure leave me on the foil. Southern . 

Death never won a ftake with greater toil. 

Nor e’er was fate fo near a foil. Dryden. 

2. [Feuille, French.] Leaf; gilding. 

A {lately palace, built of fquared brick. 

Which cunningly was without mortar laid, 

Whofe walls were high, but nothing ftrong nor thick, 
And golden foil all over them difplay’d. Fairy £>ueen, b.i. 

Fame is no plant that grows on mortal foil. 

Nor in the gliftering^/V 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies. Milton ; 

3. Something of another colour near which jewels are fet to 
raife their luftre. 

As {he a black filk cap on him begun 
To fet for foil of his milk-white to ferve* Sidney ± 

Like bright metal on a fullen ground. 

My reformation glittering o’er my fault, 

Shall {hew more goodly, and attraCl more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to fet it off*. Shah. Flen. IV; 

The fullen paflage of thy weary fteps 
Efteem a foil, wherein thou art to fet 
The precious jewel of thy home. Sha’tefpeare. 

’Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite the foil 
clofely itfelf, and thereby better augment its luftre: the fil is 
a mixture of maftich and burnt ivory. Grew’s Mufecum. 

HeClor has zfoil to fet him off*: we are perpetually op- 
pofing the incontinence of Paris to the temperance of Hedor. 

Notes on the Odyjfey . 

4. [From fouiller , French.] A blunt fword ufed in fencing. 

He that plays the king {hall be welcome ; hh majefty {hall 
have tribute of me: the adventurous knight {hall ufe hie foil 
and target Sbdk. HaClet. 

x o iler . n.f. [from foil.] One who has gained advantage 
over another. 

To f OIN. v. n. [ poirjre , Fr. Skinner.] To pufh in fencing 
He hew’d, and lafh’d, and foin'd, and thunder’d blows ° 
And every way did feek into his life ; 

Ne plate, ne mail* could ward fo mighty throws, 

But yielded paflage to his cruel knife. Fairy 9 ueen, b. ii. 
He cares not what mifehief he doth, if his weapon be out • 
be will>« like any devil; he will fpare neither man, woman" 
nor child. Shakefpeare s Henry IM. p.\, 

l hen both, no moment loft, at once advance 
Againft each other, arm’d with fword and lance: 

They lafli, they foin, they pafs, they ftrive to bore 
i heir corflets, and the thinneft parts explore. Drvden 
Foin. n.f. [from the verb.] A thruft; a pufh. ; 

Fo'iNtNCLV adv. [from fain.] Jn a pufhing manner. 

„ow o-ri „ r r ron ’ s “°”' ] a word 

P:l y J uft] y thy tithes, whatfoever thou be, 

1 nat God may in bleffing fend foifn to thee. TufT Hmh 
Be wilful to kill, and unfkilful to ftore. 

And look for no foifon, I tell thee before. Puffer’s Husband . 

Nature fhould bring forth, 

H f f , own kind > all foifon, all abundance, 

As e thn , f ly f | 1, l n r Ce , nt pe ° P h, Shakefpeare s Tempcjl. 

As thofe that feed grow full, as bloffoming time 

That from the feednefs the bare fallow brino- s 

o te eming foijon ; fo her plenteous Womb° 

To Foist fl fl hiS r^ 11 ? tb v nd h ^ an i r 7‘ ShaL Mea f-fotMeaf 
I eft nT-i *■ f ^ French -J 7 0 in fert by forgery. J 
andTnrr i or P a «iality might admit or foi/i in abufes 
•/ their IK an irc hdeacon Was appointed to t/ke account 
& * Larevj s Survey of C.rmvaL 
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Forge law, and foijl it into fome by-place 
Of fome old rotten roll. Dryden's D<.n SebaJIiaru 

Fo'istiness. n.f. [fromfoijly.] Fuftinefs; mouldine/s. 

Drefs muftard, and lay it in cellar up fweet, 

Left foijl inefs make it for table unmeet. Tuff. Husbandry ? 
Fo'isty. adj. [See Fusty.] Mouldy; fufly* 

FOLD. n.f. [palaes, palc 5 , Saxon.J 

1. The ground in which fheep are confined. 

His eyes he open’d, and beheld a field 

Part arable and tilth ; whereon were {heaves 
New reap’d; the other part, Iheepwalks and folds. Milton . 

In thy book record their groans, 

Who were thy fheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain. Milton 0 

2. The place where fheep are houfed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold$ 

When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 

And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come. Ra J eigb„ 

3. The flock of fheep. 

Afid this you fee I fcarcely drag along, 

Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young,- 
The hope and promife of my failing fold. Dryden s Virgil. 

4. A limit; a boundary. 

Secure from meeting, they’re diftinclly roll’d; 

Nor leave their feats, and pafs the dreadful fold. Crech . 

5. [I H rom plb, Saxon.] A double; a complication; an invo¬ 

lution ; one part added to another; one part doubled upon' 
another. r 

She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing fo monflrous, to di(mantle 
So many folds of favour ! ShakeJ'peare s King Lear. 

The ancient Egyptian mummies were flhrowded in a num¬ 
ber of folds of linen, befmeared with gums. Bacon s N. hijL 
Not with indented wave. 

Prone on the ground, as fince; but on his rear 
Circular bafe of rifingfolds, that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a furging maze! Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Let the draperies be nobly fpread upon the body, and let 
the folds be large: the parts fhould be often traverfed by the 
flowing of the folds. Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 

With fear and wonder feiz’d, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with feveri diftinguifh’d/^ 

Of tough bull hides. " Dryden’s Vlrg. SEn. 

The inward coat of a lion’s ftomach has ftronger folds than 
a human, but in other things not much different. Arbuihnot a 

6. From the foregoing fignification is derived the ufe of fold in 
composition. Fold fignifies the fame quantity added : as, two 
fold, twice the quantity ; twenty fold, twenty times repeated. 

But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit; 
fome an hundred fold , fome Jixty fid, fome thirtyfold. Matt. 

At lafl appear 

Hell bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof, 

And thrice three fold the gates : three folds were brafs, 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milt. Farad. Loft* 
Their martyr’d blood and afhes fow 
O’er all th’ Italian fields, where ftill doth fway 
The triple tyrant; that from thefe may orovy 
A hundredfold. ° JIFiltsn. 

lor old. v. a. [from the noun.J 

1. To fhut fheep in the fold. 

The ftar that bids the fhepherd fold. 

Now the top of heav’n doth hold. Milton 

v v e fee that the folding of fheep helps ground, as well by 
their warmth as by their compoft. Bacon’s Natural Hifiery 
bhe in pens his flocks will fold. 

And then produce her dairy ftore, 

With wine to drive awav the cold, 

And ^bought dainties of the poor. Dryden's Horace. 

2. [yaloan, Saxon.] lodoublej to complicate. 

As a vefture fhalt thou fold them up. Heb. i. i ?. 

Yet a little llecp, a little flumber, a little folding of the 
hands to fleep. p ■ 

1 hey be folden together as thorns. Nab. i. JO 

I have feen her rife from Her bed, unlock her clofet take 

mtnTfef" mim ,ai “> lial % “Agato 

Confcious of its own impotence, ilfolds its arms in'dHpair” 
and lits curfing in a corner. CnV;, f 9 

Both furl their fails, and ftripthem for the fiaht { 

Their folded fheets difmifs the ufelefs air. DrJ. Nnn. Mir 

3. To inclofe; to include; to fhut. J tr ' 

We1 will defeend and fold him in our arms. Shak. Rich II. 

vtrl r u fS f 7 f °^’ now 111 the 11113(16 of death, 

V hole bright outlining beams thy cloudy wrath 

Hath , n etcr nal darknefs folded up. Shakefp Richard Ul 

To Fold v? To ^ ^ ShakCon!/. 

told v. n. To clofe over another of the fame kind • to 

join with another of the fame kind U ’ 

leaves gf the other door wet 

FOLI.VCEOOs. 


















































































































